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"EDENS OF POISONOUS FLOWERS": 
HAWTHORNE AND HIS GARDENS 

cli Gabriel la Micks 



Thou, old Ail. nil's likeness, set to dress this trarden, 

What Kve, what serpent hath suggested thee 

'l'o make a second Fall ol cursed man: 

Richard It. Ill iv, 73-6 



And the Lord planted a garden eastward in Eden, and there he put the 
man whom he had formed ... the tree of life [was] also in the midst of the 
garden, and the tree ot knowledge of good and evil (Gait'sis, 2, 8-10). 

For Hawthorne, as for numberless writers and artists through the ages, 
the garden provides a vision of paradise on earth, that lost paradise never 
regained, the ideal archetype underlying every garden ever imagined or 
designed in the attempt to return man to the secret harmonies of nature, 
restoring that perfect, Utopian happiness that can only exist when man and 
nature are fully integrated. It is therefore a symbol of loss, of alienation, but 
also of renewal and rebirth, of transformation and change, since life and 
death are always present in it . In the garden man tends to create an 
artistic, rather than artificial, world bv trying to heal the contrast of art and 
nature and thus give visual shape to his ideal of perfection and beauty. The 
motifs which became permanent elements in the long chain of tradition 
may already he found in Homer's gardens ot Alcinous: "the place of heart's 
desire, beautiful with perpetual spring ... the lovely miniature landscape 



1 \V. Teichert, (diilc)i. 1'aniilicsischc Kitlluirii. Stuur^-irt: Kreuz, 1086. pp. 7, 76 [Tr. It. / 
'{uudini dcH'anhm:. Como; red studio. lW.v 
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which combines tree, spring, and grass, the carpet of flowers"'. A fountain 
is also always present, with various symbolic meanings connected with the 
fresh, clear water that was always expressly mentioned as one of the chief 
features of a garden: it could mean innocence and purity, later redemption, 
but also, in the Gardens of Love of the Middle Ages and the Renaissance, 
sexuality. 

The garden is a rich emblem whose significance seems almost inexhau- 
stible: every element in it - flowers, trees, statues, fountains and so on - has 
a symbolic meaning (often more than one) whose function was to express 
an ideal world of mutual relations between man and nature", where time 
would be arrested in an eternal happy present. Before the Fall Adam 
existed, as it were, "outside history, exempt from the limitations of time" , 
and man attempted to recreate this situation in his ideal gardens, where 
there are no seasons, only a perpetual spring that makes it possible for 
flowers and fruit to adorn simultaneously the trees in great profusion. 
Abundance and plenitude were always connected with the garden of Eden, 
which contained "In narrow room Nature's whole wealth" , , a perfect 
microcosm of the whole creation. Gardens are not a mirror-like reproduc- 
tion of nature, but the creation of man and of culture, an intermediate place 
"between nature and culture"''. As it is not spontaneous nature, but an 
ordered vegetable world that imitates, reproduces and reflects human 
feelings and culture', the garden is the embodiment of dreams and me- 
mory, hope and desire, parables and symbols: here man tries to realize his 
desire for a world which is denied to him, by creating a relationship with 
nature mediated by art . 

The intricate allegorical pattern and the complex symbolic meanings 
underlying both literary and real gardens (often meant to be read like a 
book) drew their topoi and allusions from a variety of sources, mainly the 



I'.. R. Curtitis, Lnropean Literature and the Latin Middle Ages ( 1948), New York: Harper, 
1953. p. 186. 

C'l. L). 5. Eichacev, La pocsia dei giardini, Torino: Einaudi, 1996, p. 5. 

\Y. G. Alarsden, "Earth the Shadow of Heaven: Typological Symbolism in Paradise 
Lost", in Milton, ed. A. E. Baker, New York: Oxford University Press, 1965, p. 254. 

J. Milton, Paradise Lost, in The h'.nglis/i Poems of J. Milton, ed. Ch. Williams, Oxford 
I'niversity Press, 1960, IV, 207. 

Giardini. a cura di A I. Billi, Yiterbo: Sette Citta. 1999, "l'resentazione", p. 29. 

M. E. D'agostini, "Goethe nel giardino delle affinita", in Llacconlare i giardini, a eura di I). 
Carpi, G. Franci, G. Silvani, Milano: Guerini, 1993, p. 61. 

R. [5nrcliarc.lt. Der Ltiden.se/hifilic/n- Gartner, Frankfurt: a. M. Fachborn Yerlag. 1992, p 14 
■"[>. It. li ■;i-irdi,iie>v ni^a«i-'-i>- Mil'po- -\ilfl"hi 1991" 
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«llcc«l at k.«. pt.rti.Hy. rettl-lifc gardem n.xl more .mpotlmll) »n 

The H^ of the Seven Gables, in their texture, functton and s.gmhcance 
2-^ "flelt his awareness of the accumulation of motifs and symbol c 
^rgs through the centuries vvhieh this ^^™££& 

hngc^e of flowers and flower symbolism wh.ch figure largely m XIX- 

""to H^Lr^^deaf could be virtually "a page from an emblem 
hook'" wh ch he knew how to read with the utmost attention, his powers 
o legion sharpened by the Puritan absorption in ^^ 
Inherited. Though the moral significance of the garden (whether real 



- "The most concentrated accumulation of attn u e coneer n ng ga, - «he /« * 
peramoenas described ... in the Hypncrototnaehia Pokphi I 1 14 9 tu "^ J 

{ 5 92,, E. Battisti quoted in G. Yentun. La ktienitunie ,gh irn «^ t . ^P 

"^For an excellent account of XIX-centu,v Yictonan English gardens and Hterature, see 
M Waters, Tl:e Garden m Victoria,, ^^^X^t^t^ > 
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imaginary) he studies and describes is always uppermost in his mind, 
Hawthorne is also particularly interested in its visual qualities, its texture' 
colour arrangement, contrast of light and dark and other details that make 
it intensely real as we can best see in "Rappaccini's Daughter", where much 
oi the complexity and suggestiveness of the tale derives Yrom the skilful use 
of rich, sensuous detail, as well as of the immense symbolic potential of 
gardens. 

Roger Chillingworth's injunction to Hester in The Scarlet Letter- "I et 
the dark flower blossom as it may"^, XIV, p. 149) - is a fitting metaphor 
for the action Hawthorne is constantly dramatizing in his work. Gardens 
and flowers are among his favourite devices for presenting to his readers 
(with whom he shared a common symbolic code) situations and themes 
which otherwise could only be dealt with in starkly allegorical terms in 
order to convey their moral (and psychological) significance. "The truth of 
the human heart"'- ,s Hawthorne's main concern, and it is best glimpsed at 
in a garden, among flowers - if you can understand their language. 

Like James Thomson, the poet of The Seasons (extremely popular and 
often reprinted in America), Hawthorne was able to translate the natural 
order into a sort of "hieroglyphic statement" 13 of eternal processes of 
timeless issues and questions, and thus found a kind of vocabulary through 
which he could indirectly express his deepest intuitions. A garden can and 
must be a means of becoming aware of one's authentic beino- of the 
meaning of life", if rightly understood, and Hawthorne felt that ^'spiritual 
dimension m,ght he recovered this way, interpreting the symbolic [ano^e 
of the garden that can mediate between man and nature. Man's incapacity 
to distinguish between reality and appearance, to apprehend a hio-ber 
svmoolie truth, something "truer and more real, than what we can see with 
the eyes, and touch with the finger'"', however, will ultimately destroy any 
hone of establishing a vital link with nature and a higher spiritual reality 



'■ Cr The Scarlet Later in ( 
Marvin's Burial", passim. 



ed„ p. 157. "Young Godman Broun" and "Rocrer 
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Rappaccini's Daughter", in Great Short Works o/Llazethomc. cd. }•' C ('reus \ York- 
arper and Row. 1967. p. 31S. Ail subsequent references will be indicated in brackets in tin- 



test Among recent Italian translations of the tale. /.„ fklia ,// Ratfaccm, Bolcxm v If 
caeaaere a ZZ urro 19S6, with a long, perceptive afterword' bv G. Kink: is poss.blv the best. 
<-». U. Becklord, lather. Oxford University Press. 1970. p. 12. For Beckford and 
garden,, see an mterestmg essay by D. Xlc dda. "I giardini d, V . Becklord". in Gtarlnu, at. 
Pp. i.il-4-t. especially pp. 132. 140. 

- I- H. Summers "The 1'oern as Hieroglyph", in Sezerteeath-Ccrtun Faret.sh Po.tr ed W 
is. Keast. Oxford I niversitv Press. 196S. n. 21s " '" 



This is clearest in "Rappaccini's Daughter", where the garden is not only 
the setting of the human drama enacted wholly within its walls, but also 
mirrors the life and destiny of the characters, or rather prefigures them in 
its coded, iconic language, that like the characters on Vathek's sabres seems 
to change even' day'''. Its manifold, enigmatic meanings are presented 
through the garden "hieroglyph" or emblem, in terms of symbolic relation- 
ships rather than through realistic representation: while, however, in me- 
dieval allegory and in much seventeenth-century "emblematic poetry" 
(whose density of allusive signification Hawthorne sometimes achieves), as 
well as in some of his own work (e.g. the sketches), the meaning is both 
abstract and ambiguous, in this tale the hieroglyph, though retaining its 
connaturate ambiguity, comes alive with all the concreteness of vividly 
imagined and sharply visualized details and psychological notations. 

The garden Hawthorne most carefully worked out for his purposes, 
successfully integrating it into the imaginative, narrative and symbolic 
structure of the tale, is the very centre of "Rappaccini's Daughter", just as at 
the very centre of the garden we will find its most striking vegetable 
treasure and main symbol, the purple shrub., It is an "enclosed garden of 
desire" ' with its multiple, ambiguous suggestions, implications, and ten- 
sions, its exotic, intoxicating beaut}-, its magnetic power of attraction: 
whether physically or psychologically, none of the main characters can 
resist (or rather exist) outside its enchanted walls, and it is inside those 
walls that the whole action unlolds. A brief analysis of the opening section 
of "Rappaccini's Daughter" will, I trust, substantiate this view, while also 
giving a concrete example of Hawthorne's narrative and symbolic strategy 
at its most effective. 

"Rappaccini's Daughter"'"' has a highly organized structure which irresi- 

(hioted in P. Rogers, The Augustan tision. London: Methuen, p. 124. 
! Cf H. Blumenberg, Die Lcsbarkeit iter lldt, Frankfurt a. Me. Suhrkamp. 1981 [Tr. it., La 
leggibilitet del momlo. 11 Itbro come atetafora delta natural, Bologna: I! Mulino. 19891, p. 24; R. 
Paulson, Emhteai aril Expression, London: Thames and Hudson, 1975. p. 20. X. Hawthorne, 
The House of the Seven Cables, Intr. by 1 1. I .evin. Columbus, Ohio: Merrill, 1969. "Preface", p. 
1; A. F.aston, 1'he Mating of tlic llazethome's Sub/eel, Columbia and London: University ol 
Missouri Press. 1996. p. 162. In her brief examination of "Rappaccini's Daughter", Easton 
makes the interesting point that while secluded irom the world, Rappaccini's garden is 
however shaped by "the external power structures of science, economics, class, and gender 
relations", in its turn conditioning the voung woman and man. 

The following section (to p. 511 is reprinted, with alterations, troir. mv paper "'Rappac- 
cini's Daughter': The Gothic as a Cataivst for for 1 lawthorne's Imagination", S.4 17, 1971, 
pp. 29 74.' 
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stiblv. through a skilfully managed crescendu, builds up "in ever-lessening 
circles" (p. 333) to the swift, tragic climax: its dramatic pattern can be easily 
divided into sections equivalent to acts and scenes, all obeying a rigorous 
internal law of development. In the opening sentences, Hawthorne sets the 
stage with great economy, introducing Giovanni Guasconti, the young man 
who will be one of the four main characters, and the locale. He immedia- 
tely removes the action from actuality by his choice of the setting, a 
half-real, half-imaginary Italy, as well as by his vague time indication, "very 
long ago": the atmosphere thus established is one of remoteness in space 
and time, of antiquity and gloom. 

The garden, in many respects the real protagonist of the story as well 
as its chief centre of action, is first introduced when Giovanni carelessly 
looks out of the window and sees it under the sunshine. His, and therefore 
the reader's, first impression is that "the variety of plants" it contained 
"seemed to have been cultivated with exceeding care" (p. 320). We are 
immediately made to feel that there is something ominous connected with 
it by Lisabetta's emphatic disclaimer that the garden might belong to the 
house. Again indirectly, through the old woman's words, the other prota- 
gonists of the story are introduced: the first to be mentioned is Dr 
Rappaccini. "the famous doctor", with the suggestion that there might be 
something uncanny about his science - "it is said that he distils these plants 
into medicines that are as potent as a charm" (p. 320). 

With Lisabetta's departure, what we mav term the prologue or the 
nuvcrtiire of the action is completed, and now the focus is concentrated on 
the garden. Giovanni is our camera eve: the garden is progressively 
revealed to the reader through his eves and impressions, as he takes in 
more and more details of the scene beneath his window and reacts to it. 

From its appearance, he judged it to be one of those botanic gardens 
which were of earlier date in Padua than elsewhere in Italy or in the 
world . Or, not improbably, it might once have been the pleasure-place of 
an opulent family (p. 321). 



J he botanical garden of Padua, established in 1545. i.s more or less contemporarv with 
the setting of the tale, and marks the moment when humanists began to observe and 
investigate the morphology, geographical origins and habits of plants. There was great 
interest in botany, and rare and medicinal plants were collected and studied: the catalogue 
tor Padua [1591) lists 116S exotic and other plants, including the dwarf palm that greatly 
impressed Goethe in 17NA C'f M. A/,zi, Yisentini. I.'orln hntimic, tit Ptuh-ca u il ' ajardiua del 
Rn::,<r, n] ,-r;-. .\[;t,,.,.. P,,!;ur, ids 1 



-|.'.i)V.SSOt m'.V>M>tsHOWI,KS- IIAUIHOKM- iWlllM,",.- 

\t the ven' beginning Hawthorne thus suggests the ambiguous nature 
of the carden, which i.s both a botanical and a pleasure garden, an hortus 
conchas completely separate from a natural or urban context: ,t .s_ins.de a 
building hidden, insulated from its surroundings as securely as if on an 
island (like the magic gardens of Arm.da and Acrasia), remote maccess.ble 

- a world apart. , - 

The first thing that catches Giovanni's attention is the ru.ned fountain 
in the centre. It is the young man himself that sees a symbolic meaning m 
the shattered marble fragments of the fountain and the unheeding, uncea- 
sing gush of water: he feels as if 

the fountain were an immortal spirit, that sung its song unceasingly 
without heeding the vicissitudes around it, while one century ^bodied it 
in marble and another scattered the perishable garniture on the soil (p. 
321). 

\ symbol of man's immortal spirit and of purity, the fountain here has 
also at the saute time, those connotations of sexuality that, as we saw, were 
attached to it in medieval and Renaissance pleasure gardens, indirectly 
recalled by Hawthorne's earlier mention of the garden as a pleasure- 
place"- this sumrvsts the ambiguous mixture of sexuality and spirituality that 
will connote the garden, or rather its fair inhabitant in Giovanni s eyes. A 
parallel has also been suggested between this fountain and tne fountain of 
vouth in the alchemists' metallic gardens, thus stressing the impalpable 
atmosphere of magic that Hawthorne is gradually, indirectly building up . 
Finally the chaos of marble fragments that makes it impossible to trace the 
ori-nnal design of the fountain is also significant: it prefigures the .mpossibi- 
litv^for Giovanni, to piece together the fragmentary, contradictory clues he 
isVraduallv presented with, and understand the real nature of the garden 
and of the girl in it, while the mention of a ruin, besides evoking the 
customary Gothic and Romantic associations is also, tor Hawthorne, a 
symbol of the human soul that has strayed. 

'' Now Giovanni's observation moves on to the plants, nourished by the 
clear pool water. The leaves are "gigantic", the flowers "gorgeously magni- 
ficent"- the redundance of this expression effectively conveys his impres- 
sion though not explicitly stated, that all this beauty and magn.ficence is 



-- Cf. A. Palumho. "Alchimisti e scienxiati sa.ar.ici in uv raaconu di N. Hawthorne" .in // 
S^n,,,,:, e i suni sin-Mi ndh, Utttmtun mod™, vol. V, a enra d, la /.,11a. Inenze. La 
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almost excessive. The description of the plants around the pool of the 
fountain leads up to "one shrub in particular", with its resplendent purple 
blossoms, which Giovanni associates with the lustre and richness of gems 
(and the image will recur throughout the tale in connection with the 
flowers). The plants, then, are associated both with mineral and, immedia- 
tely after, animal life, as the words that follow suggest that they have more 
than vegetable life: "the soil was peopled with plants and herbs", and "some 
of them crept, serpen/-! ike, or climbed on high" (p. 321; italics mine); one 
finally "had wreathed itself round the statue of Vertumnus" 21 . All these 
verbs and the simile "serpent-like", though naturally enough springing to 
the mind, suggest almost a will, an intelligence of some sort on the part of 
the plants. "The scene which is thus progressively revealed to Giovanni is 
apparently static, yet there is the suggestion of the hidden, mysterious life 
animating it that creates implicitly, subtly, a sense of suspense and magic 
which gains most of its force and poetic validity from the very obliqueness 
of its presentation and the lack of overt supernatural elements. 

The traditional contrast between art and nature implied by the "urns 
rich with old carving" containing the plants, can be seen as ironical: here 
not only the urns are the product of human art, but - as Giovanni and the 
reader will later learn - also the plants are "artificial", man-made. Giovan- 
ni's first impression of an "exceeding care" bestowed on the plants is now 
confirmed, unconsciously reinforced bv what Lisabctta had told him about 
the doctor, who is felt as an invisible, disembodied presence giving them 
assiduous care: Giovanni refers to him as to "the scientific mind that 
fostered them". This presence is now revealed to the young man as he- 
becomes aware of a person at work in the garden, first through the rustling 
of leaves, and then when Rappaccini emerges into view. He looks "ema- 
ciate, sallow" and sickly: in the bright sunshine and dominant purple tone 
of the garden, his "scholar's garb of black" stands in sharp pictorial relief 
Giovanni is impressed "disagreeably" by Rappaccini's caution and his 



For the symbolic significance of the statue of Yertuninus, see Walton Rawls, "Hawthor- 
ne's 'Rappaccini's Daughter', Ex[>!icator. 15 (Apr. 1957), item 47, who observes that "For 
those who know Ovid's mvth of Yertuninus and Pomona, the statue acts as a preview ot the 
story's broad outline", adding- that the chiel contrast between the classical mvth and 
Hawthorne's storv lies in the different ending - happy for the two Ovidian lovers, tragic for 
Rcatrice and Giovanni. 

In this connection, one may think of Marino's Adorn- (1623): in the magic garden of 
love we find activity and movement, as its exotic plants seem to be animated bv an almost 
human life and will iCf A. Kariello. I giarjiiii tidla k/hru/uni. Roma: Bulzoni, 1 9 9 N . p. 45s. 
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Rappaccini makes him think ot one 

wreak upon htm some terrible fatality (p. o22). 

T „ c pr „„ ,„e„, f » £ J^^S^S^ 

ble life in the garden, takes now isr a! shape ^ 

and dangerous nature (savage, ^ " ^ ' - tQ be 

while representing the most a PP r = t one io^ ha ^ . ^ , 

"malignant influences , adds to trie <wn r , imits 

ernatura, dimension £ugh^ ^e^ideren ™ce he se.es but 

wilderness, unbridled passion and unreason: 

The* was hardly an individual shrub ^^^^ 

unpressiontha a u be au^ ^ sedng Beatnce . 

anticipation of what his ^hng ^ Giovanni through sound - 

The girl is, like ^PP^J . , £ ^ ^ mind . pr oduc,ng in him a 
her rich voice, which evokes exotic u ii< b c convevin „ the alluring 

singular effect of synesthesia that, while ef feet v j ^con se> g 
seductiveness which characterizes her person s a h. PP> no P > 

togical insight into the reactions of the your* ^ Crfp^L heavily 



Hawthorne is here possibly thinking 



at' th, 



, -h.acous boast of... Most uglv shapes, and 
ee .../All dreadfull pourtraicts ot 



hoHb^pccts-Suc-h as Dame Nature self mote tea« ; tc, see ™ ^ 
.. r .- ( -j it -n^Vi that tfiiard tiie acxt_.s> iu -^ ^ 
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the girl with the flowers in the garden, and more specifically with the 
magnificent, but dangerous purple shrub. 

When she enters the garden through "a sculptured portal" (the sculptu- 
red portal is ahvavs mentioned in the tale in connection with her entrances 
or exits - perhaps as a lurther reinforcement of the analogy between the 
plant in the carved urn and Beatrice) Giovanni is first struck by the richness 
of her dress which already invites a comparison with the flowers. "Rich" 
recurs five times in thirty-two lines, three times to describe the quality of 
her voice, once for her dress and once further to enhance her similarity, in 
Giovanni's eyes, to the flowers, thus emphasizing the aura ol opulent, 
Oriental fascination that emanates from the girl. Her vivid beauty and 
intense vitality have a "luxuriance" which recalls the "luxuriant growth" of 
the shrub: vet it is "bound down and compressed and girdled tensely" by 
her "virgin zone". Later on, when he finds himself in the garden and begins 
"a critical examination of the plants", their gorgeousness will seem to him 
"fierce, passionate, and even unnatural" (p. 334). 

Prepared by these carefully orchestrated images, now comes the expli- 
cit identification of the girl with the "magnificent plant": "The impression 
which the fair stranger made upon him was as if here were another flower, 
the human sister of those vegetable ones" (p. 323). The comparison has 
grown so gradually and organically from the young man's perceptions and 
sensations that the reader (especially a Victorian one) accepts it without 
finding it far-fetched or extravagant (though an impalpable sense oi weird- 
ness is suggested bv the characteristically qualifying remark preceding it: 
"Yet Giovanni's fancv must have grown morbid while he looked down into 
the garden"): although emotionally and intuitively right, this identification 
gi.T'flower recalls "those shapeless hall ideas which throng the dim region 
bevond the daylight of our perfect consciousness" (p. 338). 

The comparison with the purple blossoms, first brought about by 
Beatrice's rich beaut}', automatically takes on a connotation of her potential 
danger, as yet onlv stemming from her resemblance to the plant, which 
Giovanni knows to be dangerous. It is only after sensing that she too is "to 
be touched with a glove, nor to be approached without a mask", that he 
actually observes the girl approaching and touching the plant without 
showing the fear and caution that her father had evinced. With Rappacci- 
ni's words to her, explicitly mentioning the deadliness of the shrub and 
consigning it to her sole care; with Beatrice's answer, so strikingly confir- 
ming Giovanni's "morbid" impression of her being the human sister of the 
flowers - and. moreover, clearly equating the perfumed (and poisonous) 
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-breath" (asrin the shrub is seen as a living being) whh the '^^life" 

dosing the latuee, went to his couch and ft •«»« ' d 

beautiful girl Flower and maiden woe d.fe e, ad w , 
fought with some strange peril in ether shape ( P . 324). 

The dream with beautiful, concentrated economy, summarizes in an 

hSn'their intimate- relationship and objectiiymg the sense of a 
s,r no-e neril" in two concrete and complementary images. 
bl, Th£ Giovanni sees the garde,! in the light of the morning which 
bnngs everything within "the fimits ^^^^-^ 
inclined "to take a most rational view of the mattti (pp. .-■* 
n d q,u 1 lowcwer, to understand "the symbolic language' of the garden. 

,.:,„,,. is nnnearance is peKvpuou, u t," 1 " 11 - 1 , , 

; fine "true" reality, 'vividly embodied in h.sdream, ,s pushe b c 

Lond the boundaries of his consciousness. 1 ^ w^h s c * ^ 
„ m len as well as Giovanni's dream and morning icflections hisc been 
S e w,h a skilful accretion of details, each gradually unfolding .self 

SS ir^'tm^ences and associations" which both book hack at 
previous slight indications and forward to the course and climax of the tale. 

For Hawthorne, a garden was a particularly rich complex ^^^ 
comb nin K echoes and allusions from the classical past (as we can see in the 
combining ecnoes . f Vertumnus m Rappaccini s 

£tSon Kc Christian tradition. "Reading" the garden throctgh the 
L since it is simultaneously ideal, outs.de tune, and roo ed m history, 
Sns seeing it also as the mirror of history, culture, and society. 



:! Clr. R. Stew.m. "Hau-thonw and Vic h.urie (Jaw 
1W.V;. P . 202. 
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If we now contextualize Hawthorne's gardens, focusing especially on 
the "fatal garden" in "Rappaecini's Daughter", within the literary tradition 
he acknowledged - from Spenser to Sir Thomas Browne, from the Gothic 
to Mine de Stael, to name only a few - as well as within the intellectual 
and cultural milieu of his times, the intricate design of these fallen Edens 
with their wealth of cross-references, allusions, ambivalence and tensions 
should appear more significant and suggestive, as multiple symbolic mea- 
nings generated by disparate elements skilfully combine into a new whole. 

Hawthorne was very fond of the Faerie Queene, and we find a few direct 
allusions to Spenser in his tales and novels, as Randal Stewart pointed out 
nearly 70 years ago. There are however several reasons to believe that 
Spencer was very much present to Hawthorne's mind (he even gave his 
daughter a good Spenserian name, Una), and that especially Acrasia's 
garden, itself a sort of culmination of similar magic gardens present in 
Italian Renaissance epic, interested him. In Spenser Hawthorne found 
certain important motifs and symbols, as well as a technique of characteri- 
zation, a material adjunct which when associated with a character acquires 
a symbolical significance 3 ''', that he could use to great effect. The following 
description may well be applied also to Hawthorne, who shared Spenser's 
moral concern and taste for allegory, as well as his conflicting attitude to 
art: 

As a poet, Spenser believed in the moral reality of poetry and in its 
effectiveness as an educating agent: as a Puritan,, he was sensitive to the 
abuse and perversion of art which had raised the question of its moral 
value in the first place"". 

Spenser's sense of the importance of this question is clear in his 
description of the Bower of Bliss, which is a parody of Eden (Faerie Queene, 
II, 5 and flwg): Acrasia's garden is art, not nature, which is cunninglv 
imitated (FO, II, 42). The insistence is on Acrasia's artificiality, hidden and 
therefore all the more insidious: "The art which all that wrought, appeared 
in no place" (FO, II, 58) , Fruit and plants of precious metals and gems 
adorn the garden, deceiving the unwary observer into believing they are 
natural: "For the rich metal was so coloured, /That wight, who did not • 
well auis'd it vew, AVould surely deeme it to be yuie trew" {FO, II, 61). 



: ' Q: Ibid. 

N. Five, "Spenser and the Allegorisrs", in K. Spcmer. ed. P. ]. Alpers. Penguin' Books. 
1969, n. 279. 
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Iw incidentally, was a symbol of lust, and evervth.ng in the garden 
^Cl^t: ElSXn taste tended to the ornate and .appreciated art 

«:^:saS:S:S 

cto, ,h.i .he Bo.™ of Bli» is "»» «»~ <™> perversion °i. >' « '" ' ™ 

corrupts the natural mst.ncts of man . This fal e, . ano 

V , h 7 c iblv .Lcfive ta, Ml orda„ K m.„» e,„M»,.men lS , where 
„„ ,* v k I rLsdf ,„d hi, ,~M vahre. For both Spe„„ „ ; d H.w- 
Lrne a, Milton says, "Nature [is] above .te * ol art < W«. I.M. , 



■ J KooU F<ek (.»* ». • ■«' »""' »""■ '""* K ""'" " '"'"""" N ' Y °' k: 
P. Lanir, 1922, p. 20. , ; JIk Alkion ofLavi 

--■ CI N Frve "Spenser and the Allegonsts , at, p. 279. C. S. lxu.s. t . J 
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29 ? ) and though it might be aesthetically pleasing to see an ingenious 
imitation of a natural object in gold, still it is a deception, and therefore In- 
flating truth, it ,s immoral. This is what Ruskin will maintain with great 
force denouncing the practice of using, say, stucco to imitate marble and 
the like, thus Rappaccmi's experiments with his plants are both dangerous 
and unmoral, since he presumes to imitate (and even improve) God's 
creation. ' ' 

In the seventeenth century, it was felt that Nature provides the para- 
digm for regenem.cn and serves as the ordering principle for man" and 
gaidens were perceived as attempts to recapture the purity of Paradise" 
since the Book of Nature was inscribed in God's hand" We find this nd 
other ideas which continue Spenser's in a famous poem, elusive in its 
complex, powerful allusiveness, by the Puritan poet A, Marvell "The 
Garden . Here trees and flowers are seen as spiritual emblems: in the new 
desacralized universe Marvell seeks an appropriate Protestant landscape of 
th ,n,nd ,n which he can internally recreate the lost world before the 
W life ind 1S f PreC, r y , Sea u h Hawthomc ™s e »^ged in throughout 
th 'thb rmS , lat tHe traditi ° n h0 -^owledged was mainly 

hough by no means exclusively) Protestant and, in some significant cases 
-nan. Like Spenser, Milton and later Hawthorne, also Maxell privS 
ure over art, and his memorable garden is a paradisus delicia, 2 because 
"autre s regenerative power replicates God's love and creation in it 

Hawthorne was well-read in seventeenth-century literature, and so 'it is 
not unhkelv that s.nce he draws the germ for "Rappaccin, s Daughter" ffo 

u seTh 77 M PSC 'f Ml0 T K/W/m <> uotin « fr ° m the ^ook in the 
our of the tale .though without mentioning it), he should know also 
an e, fi mous k by fhe s;)me ^^ ^ ^^ 

G a de Discourse Browne affirms, does not aim at instituting "a new 
I hythology , but to deal w,th extraneous things and many parts of Art and 



Columbia and lJ^X™$^^^^ " nd T " ' ^™*. 
119 'l'^ / V /Cyn 'V" Slr Th ' Bro "' ne - ed C A Par,rid «' London: Penguin 1977 ,, 



Nature", as was done bv "those noble spirits ... that made their gardens the 
Epitome of earth"". 

The author professedly aimed at illustrating the antiquity, diffusion and 
excellence of the qi/iucu/ix (a pattern in planting trees, but also to be found 
in other fields), but this was only a pretext for a wide-ranging speculation 
that would examine from different perspectives - "Artificially, Naturally or 
Mystically" - "the perception that man has of himself, of the world and of 
God"'\ Hawthorne could also find in the book vet another authoritative 
statement of an important medieval and Renaissance topos, the garden as 
microcosm which reproduced in perfect, miniaturized detail the world as 
created. Hawthorne made use of this conceit in his work, especially in 
"Rappaccini's Daughter", thus confirming his continuity with the Western 
tradition of literary, symbolic gardens. Finally, Browne calls God "the 
eminent Botanologer" (anticipating similar, equally quaint definitions of 
God's function respecting His creation to be found later in several Enligh- 
tenment writers): we may also sec here a prefiguration of Dr Rappaccini in 
his garden, "an eminent Botanologer" who plays Cod and with his evil 
science parodies the creation of nature and man. 

Gardens appear frequently in Elizabethan and Jacobean drama, from 
the openly allegorical garden scene in Richard II (III, iv, 29-66) to number- 
less others: they reflect contemporary taste and views on the relation 
between man and nature, of which Bacon's influential essav "Of Gardens" 
(1598) is an important instance. With John Webster, however, the natural 
world acquires different, negative connotations, since the dramatist sees it 
as a metaphor for human corruption and gardens become charged with 
hidden menace, emanating from the destructive potential of their vegeta- 
tion, whether native or exotic: even if apparently pleasant and innocent, 
thev contain a proliferation of poisonous, deadlv plants that attack and 
deconstruct the structure of the Renaissance garden'", whose frame of 
reference was an ordered, divinely ordained macrocosm. Here the beauty 
of flowers is constantly associated with death, and "poison's herbs" grow 
luxuriantly especial!)' in The White Drcil: "toutes les plantes et tous les 
arbres sont mauvais. veneneux ou menaces de pourriture"''. The recurring 



'' hi. p. J31. 

M. Tempera, "Ii teschio sotto i fiori: la namra os'ile ne! teatro di John Webster", in 

RinroHtarc i gianhui. a'/., p. -H). 

F. Layarde. John U'chsUr. Toulouse: Fae. de I.ettres, 1968, p. 1214 

A. Marvell. "The Mower against Gardens", in Major llork\ ed. F. Kennode and K. 

Walker, Oxford I'niversitv Press, 1990, p. 53. 
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contrast between "seeming'' and "being" finds a perfect emblem in the 
image of a beautiful, yet secretly poisonous garden, infected by some 
hidden sin which will fester unsuspected. 

Hawthorne's gardens in The Marble Faun and "Rappaccini's Daughter" 
seem almost uncomfortably close to Webster's sinister vision of the natural 
world in a perverted, fallen state where dark, evil forces underlie beauty 
and apparent innocence: the gardens of Villa Borghcse and Rappaccini are 
presented as deceptively harmless and affording innocent delight, yet both 
are deadly. This perception of the contrast between appearance and reality 
which in Webster is unequivocally stated or intimated in many passages, 
and which Hawthorne himself points out as regards Villa Borghese, in 
"Rappaccini's Daughter" is made to appear far more impalpable, and to 
grow gradually, slowly, as Giovanni tries to "decipher the symbolic lan- 
guage of the garden" and thus solve "the riddle of his existence", till the 
final revelation. 

In both writers we find the same abundance of exotic, gigantic plants 
and almost oppressively beautiful flowers, as well as a pointed interest in 
grafting and hybridization, forbidden by the Old Testament {Lev. 19. 19 
and Demit. 22. 9), which were, at least metaphorically, considered adulte- 
rous or incestuous. In the nineteenth century, experiments in this field were 
still considered unorthodox if not positively immoral, though of course 
scientists like Fairchild with his "mule-plant" and others continued their 
research, often viewed with misgivings or positive mistrust and moral 
objections by Hawthorne: 

We, who are born into the world's artificial system, can never adequately 
know how little in our present state and circumstances is natural, and how 
much is merely the interpolation of the perverted mind and heart ot 
man". 

The contrast natural/artificial with its complex moral implications, one 
of Hawthorne's main themes, is dramatized in many of his works, but 
figures centrally and most effectively in "Rappaccini's Daughter", where the 
garden is almost wholly of man's making. Dr Rappaccini, "as true a man of 
science as ever distilled his heart in an alembic" (according to his colleague ■ 
and rival, Baglioni) (p. 342) is a man of vast learning, who has spent a 
lifetime in the study of the nature and habits of all the rare, exotic plants in 
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his .warden fostered bv his intelligent, dispassionate vet most attentive care. 
Beatrice tells Giovanni that "This garden is his world' (p. 33o): taken 
literallv this of course indicates the single-minded dedication ol the Doctor 
to his'c'rarden/laboratorv, but it could also be seen as obliquely revealing 
the real nature of the garden, which is Dr Rappaccinfs "world , or 
microcosm, because he has created, made it, it is the product of scientific 
research and of his experiments. During his "critical observation ol the 
plants" before him, Giovanni notices 

an aopearance of artif.cialness indicating that there had been such com- 
mixture and, as it were, adultery of various vegetable species that the 
production was no longer of God's making, but the monstrous offspring of 
man's depraved fancy, glowing with only an evil mockery of beauty (p. 

335). 

Dr Rappaccini's "rare collection" of plants and flowers is the result of 
successfully mingling together "plants individually lovely into a compound 
possessing the questionable and ominous characters that distinguished the 
whole orowth of the garden" (p. 335). These are the "Forbidden mixtures 
denounced bv Marvell"', and ironically, the few plants the voting man 
recoonizes are all poisonous: here not only man-made vegetation, the result 
of the "adulteries of art" (as Ben Jonson defined artificiality), are "questiona- 
ble and ominous", but Nature in her bountiful, healthy variety has been 
ransacked in order to discover in her "whatever ... of vegetable wickedness 
the climate could produce, all flourishing with hideous luxuriance . What 
Hester savs Chillingworth as she watches him gathering his herbs may well 
apply to Dr Rappaccini, who has "such a perception of the harm his hands 
caused to grow": 

Would not the earth, quickened to an evil purpose by the sympathy of his 
eve <Teet him with poisonous shrubs, of species hitherto unknown, that 
would start up under his fingers: Or might it suffice him, that every 
wholesome growth should be converted into something deleterious and 
malignant at his touch? (Sl„ p. 150) 

As in Frankenstein and in other works by Hawthorne dealing with 
scientists ("The Birthmark", "The Artist of the Beautiful" and other minor 
tales and sketches), the new, bold, progressive science has many analogies 
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w.th alchemy and mag,c as it shares with then, what to Hawthorne seems 
an amyous search for forbidden knowledge In "Rappaccin, s Daud te" 
set ,n the early Sixteenth century, this may be seen as part of the Renl' 
sance quest for knowledge about all forms of creation, which however mt 
only too eas.lv lead ma,, to forget that the physical realm is always c L2 
related to the moral one'": Hawthorne is really talking about the polh v2 
uence of h, t,me when denouncing Rappacani's lack of reverence for 
God s wo rk and h,s hie ong dedication to pe,,erting or cunningly m , t " 
nature, arbitrarily combining or altering what he found in her " 

In he tale, the relation between botany and Paracelsus' Veen al- 
chemy ,s strongly implied, thus creating an ambiguous, ma,c dimen ion- 
-hat we find ,n the garden is at the same time a product of nature and of 

the ma.gic ga.dens of poetry exoticism is also esotensm 4 '. What is 
hybiidized here ,s not only the exotic vegetation that fills the garde 

ti'i^rf ier veg r b,e doubk thc m ^^ ^^^i 

fifc wast he ce't 1 * ^ T ^ " f thc ^^ ^ °> *c tree of 
mc was a the centre of Lden, the cosmic axis of the world: but this is the 
Ldcn of the modern, fallen world, and death, not life, ,s at its » 
sense. Beatrice may be seen as a human/vegetable hybrid 4 a eK 

rocis f g T c engi rr r ; n& thc resu,t ^^^^^S g 

trnn f f recklessly manipulating species and individuals to 

transform them ,nto new, potentially dangerous forms of lite that h<£ 
human creator cannot finally control. 

Giovanni, after his first acquaintance with Rappaccinfs garden asks 
--<: U as th,s garden, then, the Eden of the present world' ^ 
<s mdeed, though Giovanni does not realize its true import - it i, only 
facsimile of paradrse, an Eden constructed by modern scienc ' a 1, 
contained worid where even sunshine can be imitated: the pur^e shrub £ 
centre made a show so resplendent that it seemed enough to II m „a e 
the whole garden, even had there been no sunshine" (p 3^1) 

Dr Rappaccni has transformed Beatrice and Giovanni, without their 



c T in K ■■^^ a : b ^\ p %t" pknm Cl,, - de - ,aC " fi,Ci " S U ™ h °™ a " d 
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knowledge, into engines of death "against which no power or strength 
could avail an enemy" (p. 349), as he exultingly proclaims, using them as 
tools to gain absolute mastery over nature and man: he has violated nature 
and the integrity of two human beings, and science is here only a means, 
not an end. While this may look forward to the inhuman practices of 
modern bacteriological warfare and the utter disregard of human rights 
that so often recurs in some scientific experiments, it also looks back to 
dark unhallowed arts, to black magic and its evil bid for ultimate know- 
ledge and power. Rappaccini's garden is thus doubly deceitful: it is not 
natural, but artificial, and it is not a botanical garden, where rare plants art- 
grown and studied for scientific purposes, but rather "a workshop of filthy 
creation" 4 ', as Victor Frankenstein calls his laboratory, a magic garden 
charged with sinister intimations of unnatural presences and deadly dan- 
gers. 

In the end, nature will reassert herself over art and the presumption of 
the scientist/artist (Rappaccini, like Frankenstein, is likened to an artist). As 
Agostino Eombardo has perceptively pointed out, the status and morality 
of art are clearly one of the themes explored in this tale, where the garden 
with its "fleurs du mal", artistic creations of great beauty, is seen as 
destructive of forms of life, both physical and moral' . In the eighteenth 
century, nature was (re)discovered through art 4 ", and already in 1712 
Addison could placidly state that we find the works of Nature "still more 
pleasant, the more the}' resemble those of Art"' ; much earlier, Marino had 
anticipated Oscar Wilde's notorious paradox by making nature imitate art 
in his exotic, magic garden: "Questo, l'Arte imitando, avert Natura/Di rozzi 
fregi a maraviglia adorno" (VIII). For Hawthorne, however, Rappacini's 
creations falsify and usurp nature's powers, and the age-old contrast of art 
and nature is here resolved (at a high human cost) in favour of nature. 

It is interesting to find, forty years later, the opposite position stated 
again in botanical terms: since nature is exhausted and "boring", it must be 
replaced by artifice, and only rare, exotic, hot-house plants such as nature is 
incapable of producing on her own, appeal to des Esseintes, the protago- 
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nist of Huysmans' notorious novel A reborns (1884). For him, ''Pour le 
temps qui court, les horticulteurs sont les seuls et les vrais artistes" \ and 
after examining a great variety of extraordinary vegetable creations he 
states the superiority of art over nature with great force: 

La nature ... fournit la matiere premiere, ... les elements de la plante que 
I'homme eleve, modele, peint, sculpte ensuite a sa guise ... elle s'est enfin 
soumise, et son maTtre est pervenu a changer par des reactions chimiques 
les substances de la terre, a user des combinations, ... de croisements [et] 
methodiques greffes. II invente et modifie a son gre. 

These words might have been spoken by Dr Rappaccini, exulting over 
the success of his experiments and his short-lived triumph over the laws of 
Nature, as they well describe how man, having lost any reverence towards 
the works of God, in his pride sees nature simply as "matiere premiere", to 
be used and abused for his ambitious ends. 

It we now look at the gardens that appear in the Gothic novels 
Hawthorne had read 1 , we can find some interesting precedents and some 
analogies with his own, though Mrs Radcliffe, G. M. Lewis, Mrs Shelley 
and Maturin (to name only a few authors Hawthorne was familiar with) 
were actually more interested in the wild, picturesque landscape of natural 
scenes (woods, mountains, ravines, wide-ranging views) whose vastness 
conjured intimations of sublimity, than in enclosed, domestic gardens 
which at least Maturin compared very unfavourably with wild Nature, 
stressing their "stiff and stern monotony ... [and] unnatural regulari- 



" J. K. Huysmans, .-/ Reborns (1884). Paris: U.G.E.. 1975. p. 169. 

Ibid. See also V. De I, 'isle Adam, Fve Future, in Oeinres Cw/if>/?/t's, eds. A. Rain and P-G. 
C'astex, ''La Pleiade", Paris: Gallimard, 1986, Livre III, "P'Pden sous-terre", pp. 868-78. An 
interesting variation on this theme can he found in Proust: when describing some roses 
painted by Elstir he savs thev are a new variety; with [hem the artist, like an ingenious 
horticulturist, has enriched the familv of roses. Quoted in G. Bachelard, Fa poetiai ddlo 
spazio (1957), Bari: Oedalo tibri. 1975, p. 23 n. 12. 

I have alreadv discussed elsewhere the importance of the Gothic tradition tor Haw- 
thorne, particularlv evident in "Rappaccini's Daughter", as more recently pointed out by 
other scholars (see, e.g., G.G. Haggerty, "Hawthorne's Gothic Garden", in Uothic Fictwn/Go- 
ihicForm, University Park/London: Pennsylvania State University Press. 1989, pp. 105-37, 
who though interesting does not on the whole break new ground, and is moreover at times 
too insistent in dismissing other explanations in favour ot his own.) Mv purpose here is to 
locus exclusively on one aspect, the significance of gardens in Gothic fiction in relation to 
Hawthorne's. 
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lv - Accordingly, even if such severity was rare, these writers devoted , 
much tre s P ac-e to the glowing description of natural -n^^e 
features of the many gardens that most of the times arc onl> bneil) 
mentioned in their romances. f 

Tnc Mysteries of Udolpha (1784), one of the most popular novels of 
the'Lre, the frequent gardens are invariably landscaped and suggest the 
Lon of picturesque, great spaces, vet they are •">* just de»^ and 
perfunctory but perform a specific function m the overall st.ucture ot the 
I! Si miniature reproductions of wild Nature which is not often 
wa able to the heroine: she can thus draw consolation and inspiration 
from contemplating this microcosm and feci she can keep m close touch 
S Z nllal world. Moreover, we must consider that all the encounters 
the heroine has with her suitor, Valancourt, take place in gardens, thus 
Jessie link between the feeling tor nature and the feeling o love, ha^ 
makes The garden an enchanted ground. In "Rappaccin, s Daughter toa 
Beatrice and Giovanni will meet exclusively >n the garden, but here this 
acquire connotations of a different import, being also rem orced by the 
na <. with Melmoth, where Melmoth periodically visits Immalee who 
I've' atone in her "garden island" (later in the book, their secret assignations 

Wi "ln M^di^n'ove, we also hear of botany being the favourite 
science of Family's father, the benevolent St Aubert, and of others, and of a 
greenhouse "stored with scarce and beautiful plants" , which do not seem 
to ca-rv any suggestion of unnaturalness but are seen only as a token of a 
ove for Nature in all its forms. A garden near Vcn.cc is described ,n 
Rowing terms, stressing its power to comfort the heroine: that charm mg 
secners soon withdrew Emily's thoughts from pa.nh.1 subjects There 
follow ten lines that paint a colourful, delightful picture o an ideal garden 
adorned by all that can make of it a miniature Lden. We ma; note in 
Passin, that "luxuriant", "vivid", and "glowing" (favounte adjectives of 
H wthorne's in connection with plants and flowers, but also w.th exotic, 
liptlis women) are often used by Mrs Radcl.ffe, -ho hoover does 
not seem to attach anv negative connotations to them, while as »e saw 
especially "luxuriant" for Hawthorne is a loaded term, always h.nting at 



" C'h. R. Maturin. Md,n„d,jke IVunderer ( 1820,. Inn. by W. l-\ Axton. iWn: Univ. of 
Nebraska Press, 1963. p. 273. ^ 

- A. Radcliffe. The Mysteries „f Vdolpho ,1,94,, e,i. B. Dob.ee, Ol P. U-0. p. i. 
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something unhealthy and at least potentially evil; he certainly connected it 
with litxuria, which Milton (and others before him) had linked with death. 
While only a few traits may connect Hawthorne's gardens with Mrs 
Radclifife's, though he no doubt admired her descriptions of nature (much 
influenced by Thomson's poetrvf , we may find a much closer relationship 
with G. M. Lewis's The Monk (1796). especially as regards Rappaccini's 
"fatal garden". An important difference between the way gardens are 
presented in Mrs Radcliffe's work and in Lewis's is to be found, in my 
opinion, in the absence of allegorical, or even markedly symbolical mea- 
nings in hers, while Lewis acknowledges the long tradition from the Bible 
to Milton and thus creates his "artificial" garden assigning to it a precise 
function in the overall symbolic structure of the novel. The description of 
the Abbey garden, /tortus coticlusus by definition, privileged and secret, 
which has a significant place in the fictional topography of The Monk, has 
been considered as possibly one. of the most complete and perfect presen- 
tations of the picturesque garden theorized and realized in the late XVIII 
century'A 

In Madrid there was no spot more beautiful, or better regulated. It was 
laid out with the most exquisite taste; the choicest flowers adorned it in 
the height of luxuriance, and, though artfully arranged, seemed only 
planted by the hand of Nature"' 

At the same time, like any literary garden in the Middle Ages or the 
Renaissance, this has fountains, vines and a profusion of plants. This 
passage reminds one of Tasso {Gerusalemme Liberate/, XVI, 9-10) and 
others: ideally beautiful, the convent garden is "tin chef-d'oeuvre de l'art 
imitant la nature'"', as the oxymoron "artificial wilderness", a couple of lines 
later, confirms, and mystical, Christian elements become inextricably mixed 
with sensual, pagan features in this false Eden. The calm and beauty of the 
place inspire a sense of "voluptuous tranquillity ... [and] languor", but this 



11 Cf. hi p. 674. 

H. Walpole, Sagg/o sat giarduaj moderno, "Introduzione", eit.. p. 29. 

G. M. Lewis, The Monk (1796), ed. L. K Peck, Introduction by J. Berryruan, N*. York: 
Grove Press, 1959, p. 73; For this fusion of romantic and traditional convent garden, see also 
A. M. Giusti, / giardnu dei monad, Lucca: AI. Pacini Fazzi Ed., 1989, pp. 14-15. 

A!. Fierobe, "La topographic romanesque de M. G. Lewis dans The Monk", Etudes 
Angtaixs. T. XXXIX. No. 1 (1986). p. 17. M. Giulietti (7/ -eeh i-iolato, Milano: Solari, 1990) in 
Iter book-lenghi study of the novei only mentions the garden as "artificial", without any 
hirther comment (p. 72 :. 
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enchanted ground is deceptive, and in tact dangerous; it was here that 
Agnes broke her vows of chastity, that Ambrosio was seduced by Rosa- 
rio/Matilda and will be a little later bitten by the snake hidden in the rose 
bush; here, finally, he will join Matilda preparing for her dark rites"'. 

Temptation, sexual transgression and dark magic are hidden under the 
seeming innocence of those "choicest flowers", though "luxuriance", imme- 
diately "following, can be seen as a pointer to the real significance of the 
garden, artfully imitating nature to ensnare and ruin those who enter it. 
Lewis's garden and Rappaccini's have some common traits since in both 
beautv has been perverted by falsifying nature and thus creating an artificial 
world that deceives observers, luring them inside and lulling them into a 
false security; they will realize their danger only too late. The sensual 
nature that will be Ambrosio's undoing is reflected in Giovanni, though of 
course muted: Beatrice's alluring beauty is "a sort of madness" to him, and 
he is incapable of true love. Finally, the association of the r\bbey garden 
and the cemetery, both lying close to each other and separating the Abbey 
from the convent, suggests the decay and death that underlie the blooming- 
garden, whose soil is contaminated: the same image and suggestion recur 
in The Marble Faun' and in The House of the Seven Gables. 

As to Maturin's Melmoth the Wanderer (1820), a story of compelling 
power, of great imaginative and structural complexity' which Hawthorne 
knew and admired, I have already pointed out elsewhere'" several striking 
parallels that may- be established between Melmoth and "Rappaccini's 
Daughter", while also other works such as for instance the Scarlet Letter and 
"Ethan Brand" show some similarities. 

Gardens and the girl-flower motif are significant elements in Maturin's 
novel, and Hawthorne, who had thoroughly assimilated the Gothic tradi- 
tion for his own purposes, found in Melmoth images and symbols which he 
could use. While describing a garden at length, Maturin establishes an 
explicit parallel between the vegetable and the moral world by stating that 
"the varieties in moral botany far exceed the wildest anomalies of those in 
the natural"''': the impalpable web of correspondences between the physical 
and spiritual worlds is thus suggested through the same metaphor used by 
Hawthorne, botany. 



" Una. For the Abbey garden, see also G. Franci, l.e, luee-naeeua del temre, Ravenna: 
Longo, 19S2, pp. 142-43.' 
" \. Hawthorne, The Marble Faan 1 186(1), X, York and Scarborough: Ontario, 1961. p. 71. 
" Cf G. La Regina Micks, "Rappaccini's Daughter", SA 17, ci!.. pp. 48-52. 
'■ Ch. R. Maturin. Mehn-lh th lidnderer. eit.. p. 239. 
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The first garden described in Melmoth is strikingly dillerent from the 
smiling, beautiful locus amocnus so far generally encountered in the literary 
works Hawthorne knew: 

walls broken down, grass-grown walks whose grass was not even green, 
dwarfish, doddered, leafless trees, and a luxuriant crop of nettles and 
weeds rearing their unlovely heads where there had once been flowers, all 
waring and bending in capricious and unsightly forms ... it was the 
verdure of the church-yard, the garden of death (p. 19). 



The sense of desolation conveyed bv this garden sets the tone for the 
tragic, despairing atmosphere that pervades the whole novel, and is a fitting 
emblem for the tormented soul of its doomed protagonist. This description 
is mirrored in our first view of the Pyncheon garden in The House of the 
Seven Gables, before it is transformed by the loving care of young, innocent 
Phoebe: "The sordid and ugly luxuriance of gigantic weeds that grew in the 
angle of the house", while the soil was "unctuous with nearly 200 tears of 
vegetable decay ... the black, rich soil had fed itself with the decay of ... 
vagrant and lawless plants, more useful after their death"(pp. 68, 71, 86). 
Here moreover, Hawthorne stresses with unmistakable directness the sym- 
bolic meaning of the garden by mentioning at this stage the evil that would 
spring again "in such rank weeds (symbolic of the transmitted vices of 
society)"(p. 86). 

After this "garden of death", Maturin hardly describes the ones we find 
as the intricate pattern of the novel gradually unfolds: we hear very little 
even of the convent garden in the "Tale of the Spaniard", though it is 
Moncada's constant resort (p. 135): all we are told is that it is the stage set 
for a false miracle (a fountain and a tree suddenly dry up) devised to trick 
the young monk into acceptance of his fate, but this is enough to suggest 
how even in a sacred place nature will be perverted by artifice for immoral 
ends. It is only in the "Tale of the Indians" that attention is focused at 
length on a garden, wild and natural like its only inhabitant, the beautiful 
and innocent Immalee. It is a garden island, a "paradise isle", an "island of 
enchantment": while other garden islands like Circe's and Armida's are- 
created in imitation of the garden of Eden but are in reality its parody, we. 
are made to understand that this is not a false paradise, and its "mass of 
vegetable splendour ... [and] dazzling luxuriance of foliage and flowers" 
have no negative connotations. Rich colour and a wild profusion of plants 
and flowers, a spring of fresh waters and the strains of sweet melody in the 
air are in fact all the essentials for an ideal garden, from the Bible and 
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Homer downwards, and they are all present on the island which Js 
described as a Heaven on Earth - a new Lden, .f soon los again. It is here 
fh« tnVec. who has so much in common with Hawthorne, 1^ nee 
appears -embowered amid flowers and odours, amid all the glonou 
luxuries of vegetable ... nature"(p. 239), innocent and happy till stranger 
•fi come to trouble her heart and mind. Later, she will find herself an 
ex le through no fault of her own, from her paradise which can never be 
Spin cd Art and nature are contrasted even on the island, since there is a 
I ted pagoda that suggests some reflection,: more significant, howeve, 
are -the broken remains of an idol ... clustered over with hat rich 
vegetation which seems to announce ... the eternal triumph of natuie amid 
he ruins of art"(p. 213). The statue of Ve—s m ^PP^'J^ 
has the same function, reinforced by additional associations with classical 

™\ garden figures largely also in the second part of the tale, set in Spain: 
it is ho -ever of a very different kind, conventional and domestic, whose 
I P W monotonv and rigid svmmetry Maturin denounces ,n resolute 
terms- it is clear that he favours the "luxunant and undulating foliage of 
t es which have not been "artificially straitened", and untrained and 
spontaneous roses ... [over] the stiff and stern monotony of the parterre <£ 
973) The spontanea and unchecked profusion of nature is piefeired I to 
dte artificial of formal gardens, that present only an .nrpovenshed 
imitation of the beauties of nature, though rare and showy plant, mid 
overs mav be used. The garden in Madrid, the only refuge where 
m nalee/Iskdora can dream iff her lost garden-island, is not a place of 
i, nocent enjovment and comfort, given its unnaturalness, but of temptat.cn 
and danger she will seeretlv, imprudently see Mclmoth, the Tempter and 
dlmombver, in this garden, which is of course a most appropriate setting 
for temptation. 

Those who love mav seek the luxuries of the garden, and inhale added 
imx.c o L its perfumes, which seem the offerings of nature on that 
"H is already erected and burning in the heart ol the worshipper 
(p. 239). 

A whole tradition of gardens of love is compressed inM these lines, 
which could verv well be applied to Giovanni in Rappacan, s garden 
while Imnvalees Madrid garden is a debased vcrs.on of Eden, like the 
Abbev garden in The Monk. . , 

' Immalee is described as living "as a flower", in perfect communion w ,th 
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nature, while still on the island: she is "the daughter of nature" doomed "to 
wither away the richly-coloured and exquisitely-scented flower" of her 
existence, once removed from her island; finally, we are told that her mind 
was "like that flower that unfolds its leaves, and diffuses its odours, only at 
the approach of night"(pp. 215, 253, 273). All these references to flowers 
are variations of a topos that can be found in literature through the 
centuries, the girl/flower (see, for instance, the Roman de la Rose), which 
will persist in Victorian literature and is used bv Hawthorne at least in two 
cases, in "Rappaccini's Daughter" and in The House of the Seven Gables. We 
may see then that gardens in the Gothic novel have a relevant thematic 
and symbolic function: they both look back to the European literary 
tradition and forward to Romantic and Victorian literature. The symbolic 
language of gardens, the references to Eden and the Fall, the contrast of art 
and nature are all elements present in the tradition, hut they acquire a new 
significance in the Gothic, making available to later writers like Hawthorne 
ambivalent images and topoi that make it possible for him to express or 
suggest complex clusters of meaning. 

In Mine, de Stael's influential and popular Corinne. on lltalie (1807), 
soon translated into English, we find a memorable description of the Villa 
Borghese gardens that will be echoed by later visitors. After describing 
their beauty, she mentions "le mauvais air" that threatens those who 
venture into them in the summer, adding however that it "adjute peut-etre 
encore a 1'effet que produisent les superbes jardins qu'on voit dans 1'en- 
ccinte de Rome'"". The unsuspecting visitor never realizes that "l'influence 
maligne" is at work in these smiling, beautiful grounds where a delicious 
coolness reigns, but "tout cela, e'est la mort!". In Corinne we find an 
allegorical psychomaehia between sober rationality and warm-hearted, 
passionate feeling' 1 ' - that could not fail to attract and influence Hawthorne, 
since it provided him with a way of dramatizing his perception of an 
endless conflict within man in lay terms. 

There are many telling similarities between this description of the 
Roman gardens and Hawthorne's, which figures prominently in The Marble 
Faun where, like other Roman sites and buildings, Villa Borghese has a 
symbolic, mythical significance'". After mentioning its wooded and flowerv 



Mine de Stael, Coritmc on l'ltalie, ed. S. Balaye, Paris: Gallimard, 19,85, pp. 142-3. 
Cf J. Porte, /;/ Respect to Egotism: Studies in American Romantic IJ'ntinz Cambridge 
University Press. 1W1, p. 26. 

X. Hawthorne, The Marble Faun. cil.. pp. 26-27. 
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lawns which he finds more beautiful, more touching more .mpressne tha 

he finest of English park scenery, Hawthorne adds that it is an .deal 

hnd cane ... that seems to have been projected out of a poet s mmd o ely 

11, ,nd sad- "The final charm is bestowed by the mala.ia ... 

2 th'awau t he'end^f L dim vista"'. This last staking image has 

he an t of a seventeenth-century- emblem, and is much more effective 

'I d Stacks exclamation, dramatic as it is; Hawthorne moreover 

^ ^ is a piercng, thrilfin, demons fund ^^J 

t^zrs^^ b^hrr-rof beau, .«. def , 

a e« and sadness linked together: like Eden after the fa. the garden 
though delightful is also melancholy. "The scene is like Eden in its 
loSincss; like Eden, too, in the fatal spell that removes it beyond the 
scope of man's actual possessions . 

That delicious, thrilling regret Hawthorne mentions is due to t e to 
that nature in its purity and wholesomeness should be contaminated, 
e ed v infected by a subtle poison. Danger, intimations of evil make 
Sv more ttrac ivc: Hawthorne reacts to the gardens and their deadly 
sec s he reacts to the portrait of Beatrice Cenci, whose appealing 
nnocei t beauty is made irresistible by her sadness, her secret awareness of 
I d oSuh"Romc is duplex, at once delightful and deceit ul Haw- 
thorne develops this idea he found in Corim.e into a moral ambiguity that 
plates the Eternal City and the whole world, both physical and moral, 

° f We'mioht find an earlier echo of Corinne in "Rappaccinfs Daughter", 
,,so set i "italv-. this "Eden of poisonous flowers" owes its loveliness 
or °cisdv to "a malignant influence" secretly at work in the garden, though 
s t olon is not due to natural causes, but is the result of man s unnatural 
experiments Porte suggests, rather fancifully, tha. the malaria make Ro- 
mS b« 2 sweet and contaminating, like Beatrice Rappaccm. s: while the 
p^lStonlv partially justified, it is however true that ,n both cases then- 
hidden poison adds to their beauty and fascination. 

Another passage in The Marble Faun seems significant ,n connection 



'' hi, p. 60. 
■'■ Ibid. 

- J. Fort,, l„ Resist to F f U S ,». p. 2S. Kl .,.,, tsrl>hr , khaoa and London: 

" Cf L, Chai, The Romantic loumiatiom nj //,, Aim'imn a.a.//.j< 
Cornell University Press, 1990. p. 42 
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with Hawthorne's use of gardens to suggest a symbolic dimension other- 
wise unattainable: here many strands come together, the garden as an 
enchanted ground, as a place for change, yet where memories of the past 
are forever read}' to haunt the present. For one, miraculous moment, it 
seems as if Eden had been found again, though Hawthorne refers to 
classical myth: 

Just an instant before, it was Arcadia and the Golden Age. The spell being 
broken, it was now only ... a tract where the crimes and calamities of ages, 
the many battles, blood recklessly poured out, and death of myriads, have 
corrupted all the soil, creating an influence that makes the air deadly to 
human lungs."' 

Through the garden, Hawthorne conveys his sense of the corruption 
caused by guilt: the very soil is infected (as in Pyncheon garden in The 
House of the Seven Gables), and the taint of death, here the type of spiritual 
death, can be felt everywhere, as beauty and sunshine cannot hide it for 
long. 

Aside from Villa Borghese, in The Marble Faun Hawthorne briefly 
describes the gardens of Villa Medici, where Miriam takes the despondent 
Donatello "hoping that the quiet shade and sunshine of that delightful 
retreat would a little revive his spirits"'". Donatello, however, crushed by his 
crime "drew no delight from these things'" 1 . The beauty of the garden is 
here used to offset the horror in the young man's heart, which is now 
incapable oi' communing with nature: as happens with Goethe's Werther 
and Byron's Manfred, despair and awareness of guilt make it impossible for 
Donatello to appreciate and enjoy the beauty of nature and its healing- 
power. Again, Hawthorne uses a garden with great effectiveness to suggest 
a state of mind, a landscape of the soul. 

Like his contemporaries, Hawthorne associated the garden with love, 
beauty, nature and the "Queen of the Garden'' role of woman within the 
domestic sphere: we can see it very clearly, for instance, in The House of the 
Seven Gables where Phoebe's association with the garden and its flowers 
helps to define her function in the romance. Though she is active and 



N. Hawthorne, The Marble Faun, e/t. p. 71. See also .-'v. Mariani's perceptive essav 
"1'rospettive angloamericane sui ^iardini di Roma", // I'el/ro. 1-2 anno XL1V, gennaio-apriie 
2000, p. 144. 

Ivi, p. 145. 
7 Ivi, p. 146. 
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.heerful fall of initiative and with a mind of her own, all her activity is, 

lie departs much more radically bom «-e = ^y garden 
ideology in "Rappacdni's Daughter ;^^- ^ ^ ^^^ 
c u n , vn fn Up deceptive, a cruel mockeiy oi the cnaraetcis c. i 

Siant plants - seems ^^Z^Z^^ 

and I towers- the "spicv perfumes" (that can become 'oppressive exhala- 
u! Tn too intense) reinforce the general impression of afa^op,- 
eal bewildering profusion and richness. The hot-house image.y « find m 

to il lit™ and in Hawthorne is always use to convey ■**** 
U n,vaturalness, falsity and potential corruption of forbidden «J, - 
Ivtnnens also in The Blithedak Romance, where Zenobia, one of Hawthor 
esdrk mvsterious ladies whose rich beauty is presented as v.v.d, almost 
Onen lin s opu len ce, and irresistibly fascinating (much ,„ the same way 
2 B ««ri« and later Miriam, are described, always wears a hot-house 
Lver "of ra e beautv" in her hair. It is "an outlandish flower - a flower of 
iTtropt sue -s appeared to have sprung passionately out of a soil the 
en weeds of which would be fervid and spicy"". Each word m this 
p!L; Is calculated ,o suggest the sensual connotations of the flower, and 
to establish a close connection between flower and woman, who soon atte 
L°JS with it explicitly: "This favourite ^^.^^ 
subtile expression of Zenobia's character"' , as n assimilated its nchness 
/"rbis floral rem"! to her rich, exotic beauty. 

ike many Vi tonans, Hawthorne probably believed that the sigmfica- 
bons of plants were both fixed once for all, and a. the same fme liable to 
I; w h changing cultural conditions: thus nature was a sour of 
immutable truth vet the flora! codes devised were seen as capable of 
To Z ng multiple meanings and new insights". Hawthorne recognized 



- N Hawthorne. Ue Hltt^Ue Stance H852:. with an Introduction by D. Levin, N. 
York: Dell, 1962. p. (/). 
" s Ivi, p. 70. 
' ; CTM. Waters. The Garth: in Victnnun Literature, at., p. /• 
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the aesthetic appeal and the semiotic possibilities of gardens, and they help 
him to enrich the reader's perception of the spiritual implications ol the 
natural world and of the relation between nature and art. The eonnotative 
values of plants, as already indicated, were especially evident in connection 
with the newly imported exotic plants, hybridized, exuberant and showy, 
often gigantic: while the moneyed, commercial and industrial middle class 
saw them with favour, as another tangible symbol of power and progress, 
others denounced them as "upstart parvenus of vaunting propagators'"'. 
More than a century before Alexander Pope had criticized the modern 
practice in gardening as "monstrous attempts beyond the reach of Art 
itself" 1 ', and his words are often echoed in Victorian times, when the 
practice of forcing plants by hot-house cultivation and other scientific 
improvements seemed unnatural and artificial. Ruskin protested that by 
such practices splendid, gigantic plants might be obtained, but "the moral 
ideal" would be lost' : he added that "the vain straining of curiosity for new 
forms which nature never intended" was corrupting general taste and 
morals. 

Some Victorians, moreover, felt that a purely scientific interest in 
flowers would divest them of those powerful imaginative connotations they 
have always possessed for mankind, and Hawthorne certainly seems to 
share this distrust of a bold scientific approach to the cultivation of plants 
and flowers as an unwelcome, dangerous and potentially destabilizing 
practice that unwisely sought to innovate on traditional models and values. 
If compared to Rappaccini's artificial, alien, experimental garden, it is easy 
to see that the Pyncheon garden in The House of the Seven Gables is meant 
to evoke positive connotations of plenitude, spontaneity and homeliness. 
Here "a spiral profusion of red blossoms" (which might uncomfortably 
recall the fatal purple shrub) is simply a picturesque dash of colour, while 
the beautiful bush of white roses, though of "luxurious growth" and 
partially diseased, looks "as if it had been brought from Eden". Though we 
have found some hints at the dark, contaminated soil and gigantic weeds, 
yet Hawthorne wishes to establish the basic wholesomeness of this old- 
fashioned garden, whose beauty is due to traditional, simple flowers: 
"garden-roses, pink, and other blossoms of much sweetness, which nature 



"The Garden", Blackz^ood's Magazine 73 (1853), p. 133. 

A. Pope, "On Verdant Sculpture", The Guardian, 1713, quoted in van Zuylen, The 
Garden. Visions of Paradise-, ri/„ p. 137. 

7; ). Ruskin, Works, eds, K. T. Cook and A. Wedderbum, 39 vols., London: Allen, 1903-12. 
IV, p. 171. 
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, ■, ,-mk-ino- crow, from summer to 
and man have consented together m ^^^, „,,,„ of natU re, and 
summer, and from century to cen tut> • ^^ ^ pQ ^ ve value , 

man's dutiful observance ot them, < •;;.,. ~ VAm <>f poisonous 

An important Merence be -en^apv ^ ., 1S that he re we 

flowers" and Clifto rd s 'hden ot . thundu s ^ ^ ^^ 

find a ime love tor nature, for flowers a. ^ ^ exotlc 

in Rappacctni, while Beamce s af ecuon o ^ ^ moreover 

B?^&^ — fcding for flowers 

are described as "exquisite : 

N ot merely was the, a ^^^^C^^ 
beautiful form, and the dehcac > aud b of y ^ characler and 
enjoyment was accomparned - ^/blossoms <>f the garden, as ,i they 

This "affectton and sympathy f^^^^tS^Z 
onlv , is what makes it possible for po^aps - ^ .^ . , to 

secret language of a g-arden. to und sU, d > U ^ Ammg Haw . 

nawre and its regeneraung, ^f^ f^ c J GM s seems closest to 
.home's romances and tales, V / » ^ , ^ ds Phoebe , 

the standard Victonan tdeolop and atttt d 1 ^ ^ ^ flower; 

who is always connected wdt the rg d ^ househ J d . miUoe n-. This 
"... as if the garden-flower wc,e the m e been point < 

intimate relationsh.p between tW and m ^ wth 

out> alm ost exactly itt the same ten.smJUP ^ ^ the 

ver> . different, and much c irker ^P ^ - ^ are a „ sanct , 

Victorian ethos, young, pure womc n tt ^ Beatnce> 

fed, as the privileged bearers of s, nrtu A^ n c ^ Haw . 

initially presented as dangerous and uct, ^ aRgel „ 

thorne had finally made up h« mind) ^ ^^ {a y 
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exchange value between human and vegetable forms'": Hawthorne is most 
effective and least conventional when making use of such images in 
"Rappaccini's Daughter", where they are charged with ambiguous, disquie- 
ting implications. At the time flower imagery was also a technique for 
obliquely acknowledging female sexuality (strenuously negated and sup- 
pressed by the Victorian moral code): in this connection, Zenobia and her 
hot-house flower, as well as Miles Coverdale's prurient, ''feverish fantasies" 
("Zenobia has lived and loved! There is no folded petal, no latent dew-drop 
in this perfectly developed rose!" s ) are quite explicit, while Beatrice Rap- 
paccini's luxuriant beauty and her identification with a rich exotic flower 
suggest the powerful aura of sexuality she emanates, though unconsciously. 

Another commonplace of Victorian garden ideology was to stress the 
"instinctive" love that women were supposed to feel for their garden, as 
having an innate affinity with the plants they tended: this was part of a 
complex strategy that aimed at making the confinement of women to the 
domestic sphere, of which the garden was an integral part, seem natural, 
indeed divinely ordained, a source of contentment, and a guarantee of 
purity and gracious living. In this respect, Beatrice might seem the ideal 
Victorian maiden, with her single-minded devotion to her garden: she 
appears to live in a sort of symbiosis with the exotic, rare plants and 
flowers that people it. Yet Beatrice's identification with her luxuriant 
vegetable world, instead of confirming and reinforcing a conventional, 
"safe" Victorian topos, will later in the tale bring out one of its many ironies, 
since it will be made clear that the girl has not in fact been identifying with 
nature, but with an artificial, man-made microcosm whose beauty hides a 
deadly peril for body and soul, a mockery of God's creation. 

If we revert to the first section of the tale, however, we can see that as 
was expected of Victorian voting ladies Beatrice also plays the part of 
ornamental icon or spectacle while in the garden, often standing out 
against a backdrop of gorgeous flowers or fondly embracing the magnifi- 
cent purple shrub, glowing like a superb jewel: we may say she is part of a 
closed circuit of visual exchange with the surrounding vegetable forms. As 
Waters perceptively observes of female characters in English Victorian 
fiction, in such a context the woman becomes an innocent (because 
"natural") objet d'art, and as such can be contemplated and admired without 
impropriety' , '\ Beatrice, too, is "the ocular conquest of a privileged male 



Ivi, p. 13.T. 
" X. Hawthorne, The Blilhedale Roma/iee, p. 72. 
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observer" Giovanni, who secretly watches her from his window. We can 

SlU ' The great quantity of Victorian texts which feature a girl in a garden 

m , k e it clear that this was "one of the most persuasive and seductive of 

^r retypes in Victorian literature , which was heavily sentimenUt- 

(echoine a passage in the Notebooks), Beatrice Rappacc.ni is a fallen angel, 

£J,S>, and as such a moving instance of an afketing theme ,n 

h^ctorSn mvthologv of the heart, "abused female innocence . 1 hough 

m t rfperveriion and troubling sexuality are certain* present in the 

"den, Hawthorne only suggests a possible parallel: he does h 

make i clear that Beatrice, like her namesake, is but an innocent tool m her 

^ i han , and adopts P. B. Shelley's interpretation of her characterm 

" Preface to his Beatrice Gene, (1819): "Beatrice was evidently a most 

£„ t e and amiable being, a creature formed to adorn and ^-dm^ 

and thus violently thwarted from her nature by necessity of ccumstance 

"^•rovvards'the end of the tale, Hawthorne makes it clear Giovanni is 
incase of understanding that Beatrice can mediate between the material 



"•■ Ivi, p. 250. 

-•" N Hawthorne, The Marble ham,, p. r.4. , v ,.„itv p rt -ss 1972 p 

- j. Porte, The Ramauee in Amenea, Middleton. Conn,. Y\ eslevan In. ^ 1 revs, H/2. , 

143 - -,-/ ,- ■■ (\, ■■-. Mimm-.l edition ed. V. Rotnioni, Torino: Rinaudo 

though mayhe too much significance .s chimed tor it. 
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and the spiritual, offering him salvation and guiding him towards a hio-her 
heavenly reality "with that white wisdom which clothes [her] as a celestial 
garment" (as Hawthorne will say in The Marble Faun of another "donna 
angehcata""). It seems certain he is here thinking of another Beatrice 
Dante's, though when alluding to "the great poem of Italy" in the first lines' 
of the tale, only "the immortal agonies of the Inferno" are, significantly 
mentioned. If however, Hawthorne is thinking of Dante's Beatrice it seems 
to me that the association between the fascinating girl in the garden and its 
divine namesake never occurs to Giovanni, from the first under the spell of 
her physical beauty and ambiguous allure. Thus it seems strange that 
according to Pahl "Giovanni is predisposed to see Beatrice as the Italian 
poet dep.cted her - as a pure and divine woman""because of his reading of 
Dante, as this ,s contradicted by the young man's behaviour: it is cTnly 
fitfully, when ,n an emotional state, that he believes in her innocence and 
certainly no divinity circumfuses her in his eyes; indeed, when after venting 
his fiendish seorn" on her he repents and hopes to save "the redeemed 
Beatrice , he does not see her as a guide to salvation, but rather as in need 
of spiritual redemption herself- which, as Hawthorne emphatically stres- 
ses, shows his shallowness and moral blindness. 

Thus several strands - reminiscences, associations, allusions, symbols - 
help Hawthorne to create that "heightened reality" which is the province 
of romance art: in "Rappaccini's Daughter", and most of all in its garden 
and ,„ the girl that first is identified with it, and in the end trascends it the 
symbolic reverberations of setting and character acquire a psychological 
and emotional concretencss lacking in the allegorical mode. The garden 
with its mystery and magic remains firmly grounded in the realm of the 
actual , while Beatrice - whose "deep thoughts, and fantasies of gemlike 
brilliancy (p. 370) recall the poisonous shrub - has a clear, increasingly 
symbolic role and is simultaneously almost a mythical, magical creature 
beautiful and terrible" and a real "human and maidenlike" woman Her 
reality is enhanced by the reference to Beatrice Cenci (even though more 
than the historical Beatrice, it is her image in painting and poetry that 
Hawthorne has ,n mind), while Dante's Beatrice is also a real woman but 
transfigured and spiritualized. So a delicate balance is achieved between the 
Actual and the Imaginary, and both the garden and the girl are alive in the 
intensified reality of art. 



" X. Hawthorne, The Marble Faun, p. 329. 
D. Pahl. Architects of the Abyss, p. 69. 
I.. Chai. The Romantic Foundations of the American Renaissance, p. 42. 
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Hawthorne's gardens, then, draw their suggestiveness and significance 
from the rich and varied tradition available to him: literature, history, the 
visual arts all provide him with images, symbols and parallels which he 
uses to great effect, and even his experience of actual gardens, like the Villa 
Borghese ones, is filtered through literary associations that order and shape 
his impressions. As we have seen, they were also influenced, moreover, by 
contemporary views of the meaning and function of gardens with their 
social and moral implications, which to a certain extend he shared. This is 
especially evident in his treatment of the giiTin-the-garden motif, but we 
can clearly detect some other Victorian assumptions in the way his gardens 
are presented and "read": thus certain topoi were available to him both 
directly and indirectly, as modified by Victorian taste and ideology. At best, 
as in "Rappaccini's Daughter", this sort of stratification creates a multipli- 
city of perspectives and the possibility of various readings that do not 
exclude each other, but rather coexist, greatly enriching the symbolic 
structure of the tale and its aesthetic complexity. 

Yet Hawthorne's gardens (aside from The House of the St-ce/i Gables) are 
far more morally ambiguous, full of dark implications and suggestions of 
evil and potential disaster than the standard Victorian garden, where 
salvation is almost automatically available. The real poison of Hawthorne's 
"Edens of poisonous flowers" is man's incapacity to recover the innocence, 
the spiritual wholeness lost with the Fall: the breach in the ruined wall of 
man's soul cannot be healed, and Eden is lost forever. For him, however, if 
gardens can no longer offer salvation in a theological sense, they give the 
possibility of recognizing the "black flower" that will blossom there just as 
it blossoms in men' hearts and is the type of a flawed, fallen Nature 
reflected in the microcosm of the garden and of man. Recognizing and 
accepting the existence of the black flower is difficult and painful but 
necessary. 

The garden then becomes for Hawthorne an equivalent of Keats's "vale 
of Soul-making"": here man can learn to distinguish appearance from 
reality, and become aware of the existence of evil in the world and in 
himself. Intelligences are not Souls, writes Keats, till they acquire identities, 
till each one is personally itself: routine belief received ideas and ready- 
made responses, pride and indifference, selfishness and lack of faith will 
make any real moral growth impossible. The "Eden of the present world" 
exposes man's Faustian, ambitious search for forbidden knowledge, but 



f. Keats. Letters. 



249. 
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choosing not to know is equally sinful and destructive: the incapacity or 
unwillingness (or both) to read the garden and its inhabitants properly is 
Giovanni's sin and punishment. The real tragedy in "Rappaccini's Daugh- 
ter", then, is not that Beatrice dies, but that Giovanni, having failed his 
testing ordeal, lives on, doomed to irrelevance and spiritual barrenness. 
Gardens possess a magic, imaginative dimension that can help man, if 
he can see and hear their signs properly, to restore his relationship with 
nature: 

La Nature est un temple ou de vivants piliers 
Laissent parfois sortir de confuses paroles; 
L'homme y passe a travers des forets de symboles 
Qui I'observent avec des regards familiers". 

As symbolic constructs of multiple significations, mythical resonances 
and associations, gardens offer Hawthorne the possibility of expressing his 
perception of the infinite complexity of the moral world, while exploring 
the age-old, but never fully resolved, contrast of art and nature. 



|j ' l C Haudelaire, "Les Pleurs du Mai: Spleen et ideal" in Quires ('.oinpleles de Baudelaire, ed. 

fj Y. G Le Dantec. Gallmiard, iy.il, IV, p. 85. 
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